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to Rom., chap. 14. In the other case chapter 50 corresponds to Rom. 
14:14-23, and chap. 51 to the concluding doxology (Rom. 16:25-27), 
though the number LI is put in the margin of Rom. 15:4 in ALMZ. 
This final doxology is contained in the Latin of the bilinguals except 
Codex Boernerianus at the end of the Epistle, but it is omitted in the 
Greek of Codex Augiensis and perhaps by the corrector of Codex 
Claromontanus. Two Milanese Vulgate MSS mentioned by M. Berger, 
Mil £ 26 inf Monza if, also omit it. It was probably inserted at the end 
of chap. 14 in Codex Guelpherbytanus. A leaf is missing between Rom. 
14 : 20 and 15:3; but there would have been room for these three verses. 
Lastly there is no further MS evidence for the omission of Romae in 
Rom. 1 : 7 beyond Codex Boernerianus. 

G. Mallows Youngman 
Pokton, Salisbury 
England 



STUDIES IN GREEK RELIGION 1 

In an earlier work, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Miss 
Harrison gained a reputation for brilliant combinations and clever 
hypotheses. An idea when it once possesses her mind has no limit to 
its ramifications and leads to conclusions which are interesting, if not 
always convincing. Two pregnant concepts underlie the present work. 
They are the theory of "collective representations," representations col- 
lectives, promulgated by Durkheim and his associates of the French 
school of social anthropology, and the idea of duree, which she takes 
from the philosophy of Bergson. The theory of "collective representa- 
tions," as interpreted by Miss Harrison, calls attention to three essential 
phases of primitive religion: it is social rather than individual; it is 
emotional rather than intellectual; it is dynamic rather than static. 
Religion is a social phenomenon and has its origin in a stage of human 
development in which man has not become clearly conscious of his own 
individuahty and as yet fails to separate himself sharply from his group. 

1 Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen Harri- 
son. With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games by Mr. 
F. M. Cornford. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. xxxii+559 pages. 

Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies Based on a Course of Lectures Delivered in 
April, 1912, at Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1912. 223 pages. 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, Second Series.) 
By L. R. Farnell. London: Williams and Norgate, 1912. 153 pages. 
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In totemistic societies this " solidarity, or lack of differentiation, " extends 
to certain classes of material objects. "This relation between the 
human and the non-human group is so close as to be best figured by 
kinship, unity of blood, and is expressed in terms of actual identity." 
At this stage there exists neither worship nor concept of deity. "Wor- 
ship involves conscious segregation of god and worshipper. The very 
idea of god belongs to a later stage of epistemology, a stage in which a 
man stands off from his own imagination, looks at it, takes an attitude 
toward it, sees it as an object." According to Miss Harrison the Greeks 
very early outgrew this totemistic habit of thought, but survivals of it 
persisted in their ritual and myths. In the second place, primitive 
religion may be described as emotional rather than intellectual, inas- 
much as the mental life in which it arises seems to be "as yet mainly 
emotional, one of felt relations," and to lack the ability of making dis- 
tinctions, a power which we associate with knowledge. The idea that 
religion is dynamic rather than static is expressed most clearly in the 
last chapter in a discussion of Themis, who stands for morality both 
in its cruder and in its more highly developed forms. "Themis is herd- 
instinct, custom, convention slowly crystallized into Law and abstract 
Right. She is not religion, but she is the stuff of which religion is made. 
.... It is not herd-instinct, not the collective conscience, not the social 
imperative that constitutes religion; it is the emphasis and representa- 
tion of this collective conscience, this social imperative." The common 
form of "representation" is the ritual act, called by the Greeks Spwpevov, 
" thing done." " The dromenon in its sacral sense is not merely a thing 
done, but a thing re-done, or pre-done with magical intent." The Hymn 
of the Kouretes furnishes an example in the magical dance which com- 
memorates the birth of Zeus and "anticipates, in order to magically 
induce," a new birth in crops and flocks. 

The idea of durie, "that life which is one, indivisible, and yet cease- 
lessly changing," is exemplified in the life-history of Demeter and in the 
cults of a large number of divinities that reflect the growth and decay 
of plant and animal life. According to Miss Harrison this element of 
durie is essential in religious thought and differentiates Dionysus and 
other mystery gods from the "non-religious" and artificial Olympians. 
In a totemistic society this concept may take the form of a belief in 
reincarnation. "When a man dies he goes back to bis totem. He does 
not cease to be, but he ceases functionally for a time, goes out of sight, 
by and by to reappear as a new tribesman." How far this concept 
of durie has affected Miss Harrison's thought may be seen from her 
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personal testimony in the introduction: "I have come to see in religious 
impulse a new value. It is, I believe, an attempt, instinctive and 
unconscious, to do what Professor Bergson bids modern philosophy do 
consciously and with the whole apparatus or science behind it; namely, 
to apprehend life as one, as indivisible, yet as perennial movement .and 
change." 

The book covers a wide range of topics somewhat loosely connected. 
Among these are thunder-rites, mana, taboo, magic, totemism, sacra- 
ment and sacrifice, heroes and daimons. Professor Murray contributes 
an excursus on "Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy"; and Mr. 
F. M. Cornford, a chapter on "The Origin of the Olympic Games." 
Miss Harrison sometimes allows her enthusiasm for her theory to warp 
her interpretation of material; and like many other investigators in this 
and allied fields, she is inclined to make a principle, which is sound in 
itself, explain too much. 

Professor Murray's book is made up of four essays corresponding to 
the four chief periods of Greek religion. He has been closely associated 
with Miss Harrison and in a large measure shares her theories. The 
book is valuable chiefly for purposes of orientation. The essays taken 
together present the main movements in Greek religion in their histori- 
cal setting. The first essay, " Saturnia Regna," deals with the primitive 
period, "to which our anthropologists and explorers have found parallels 
in every part of the world." The second essay, "The Olympian Con- 
quest," discusses the origin and religious value of the Olympian gods. 
Professor Murray finds that the introduction of this new system of 
deities resulted in three important advances: (1) a moral expurgation 
which eliminated much that was cruel or obscene in the old tribal rites; 

(2) the removal in some measure of intellectual confusion by systematiz- 
ing the old chaos of local divinities into a more orderly pantheon; and 

(3) the adaptation of religion to the needs of a new social order based 
upon the city-state instead of the tribe. None of these measures was 
carried to completion. The third essay, "The Failure of Nerve," out- 
lines the chief features of religious thought during the Hellenistic period. 
With the failure of the Olympian gods to satisfy the needs of the religious 
mind, there grew up a belief in Fortune and Fate as controlling powers. 
Fate became localized in the stars, and escape from their malignant 
influence was sought in such cults as Orphism and Mithraism. • The 
fourth essay, "The Last Protest," contains "a brief glance at the Pagan 
reaction of the fourth century, when the old religion .... raised itself 
for a last indignant stand against the all-prevailing deniers of the gods." 
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A large part of the essay is devoted to the discussion of the treatise of 
Sallutius, About the Gods and the World, which is appended in translation. 

Dr. Farnell discusses a phase of Greek religion that has received less 
attention since the coming of the anthropologists; namely, the practical, 
or rather the potential, value of this religion as a social and moral force. 
After his introductory sketch, in which he gives a discriminating account 
of "the general features and origins of Greek religion," he directs his 
attention mainly to the historical period. His work is characterized 
by a commendable caution in statement and a fine sense of the difference 
between fact and theory. The center of family religion, he tells us, was 
the hearth, round which the family was bound together by a system of 
duties and morals. Marriage was a religious ceremony consecrated to 
Zeus and Hera and " in some sense a sacrament or mystery." " For the 
protection of other sides of family life the Greek polytheism was richly 
equipped, and no other religion was ever more deeply concerned with the 
consecration of family duties." The religious life of the larger groups 
was concerned with the cults of heroes and ancestors, real or imaginary, 
and with the preservation of "the purity of civic blood from alien 
admixture." In a number of instances a temple seems to have formed 
the nucleus of a growing community and to have furnished a religious 
bond for the life of the city. No department of political life was closed 
to religion. "The law-courts and the market-places, the council cham- 
ber and the town hall were consecrated places and under the charge of 
certain deities. Important acts of state were accompanied by sacrifice; 
the religious oath was administered to magistrates, jurymen, and other 
officials; the admission of the youth into the ranks of citizens was a 
solemn religious ceremony." While the power of religion was felt most 
strongly within the confines of the family, the tribe, and the city-state, 
its influence extended beyond these limits. This is seen in the sanctity 
of treaties and of pledges given to aliens, in the sanctity of the person 
of heralds and ambassadors, in the protection of aliens, and in the recog- 
nition of the duty of hospitality. A fully developed personal religion 
in distinction from the common participation in the cults of the family 
and state arises only where the religious life is free from the fetters of 
clan and tribe. Such freedom was found in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which were open to initiates from the whole Hellenic world and in the 
Orphic brotherhoods, which offered their communion to Greek and bar- 
barian alike. 

Ralph Hermon Tukey 

William Jewell College 



